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—-A Convention may be judged 


THE CHICAGO 
successful or not from many 


JAM SESSION angles. From the standpoint of 


attendance surely this 46th Annual Convention of the 
National Canners Association, which closed in Chicago 
on Wednesday of this week was a success. Canners 
came from every important canning state in good num- 
bers to jam the halls and corridors and yes, the meet- 
ing rooms also, of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. It was 
like old times except that there were probably twice 
as many people there. The elevators, dining rooms, 
telephones and other services of downtown hotels in 
Chicago were put to severe strain to carry the load. 
When Senator Taft spoke before the canners on open- 
ing day in the North Ballroom, an adjoining room was 
thrown open, but even then several hundreds of dele- 
gates were unable to get within ear shot. At the very 
same time the brokers were overfilling the huge Grand 
Ballroom of the Palmer House. Preliminary estimates 
of attendance run all the way from 15 to 20 thousand, 
and more. Whatever the figure was, it’s hardly likely 
Chicago could have cared for one or two more. Down 
in Machinery Hall and up in the Grand Ballroom, 
where the suppliers were located, most folks were 
pleased. The customers were not only there, but they 
were buying, and that, of course, is their measure of 
success. 


From the standpoint of an interesting and helpful 
program, many, many folks told this reporter it topped 
any program yet offered and we are in hearty agree- 
ment. The program was built around the theme that 
improved technology has released a competitive force 
that requires the constant attention and action of every 
business man. “Scientific research is moving so fast 
that new competitors are produced almost over night”, 
said Dr. Roy C. Newton, Vice-President in Charge of 
Research of Swift & Company. ‘We cannot let loose 
the ‘orce of technology and at the same time stop 
grow .h and expansion any more than an airplane can 
halt ‘ts forward motion without taking a nose dive”, 
said \Villiam A. Free, President of the Hungerford 
Pack ng Company. “These are the most competitive 
time. we have ever known. If we are to continue to 


gro. there is only one solution for us, that is for us 
toe» rcise our managerial wits more strongly than we 
ever ave before. We will not find the way out through 
high prices, this is certain. The profits are going to 
have ‘0 come out of our own ingenuity”, NCA Presi- 
dent ‘red Heinz told the Opening General Session. 


U. ally it’s possible to pick out one outstanding 


high ht of a convention. This year that would be 
impos ble. There were one or two talks, or sessions, 
Perh: »s that did not quite come up to expectations, but 
in ge: eral just about every talk was outstanding, and 
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on subjects of paramount interest. These will be 
brought to you in summary in next week’s issue. 

The Association expressed its position on several 
important matters. It went on record as approving 
“the immediate enactment of legislation restoring the 
authority to enter processing factories for the purpose 
of making limited inspection, authorized by the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug & Cosmectic Act.” It endorsed the 
principal of set-asides for government procurement 
and negotiated buying, as well as the continuance of 
the Walsh-Healey exemption. 


ADVERTISING—At the Board of Directors Meet- 
ing the Board approved the appointment of a special 
committee to consider the advisability and the possi- 
bility of a national promotional campaign for canned 
foods, such as has been endorsed these past several 
years by this column. The action was at the sugges 
tion of the Administrative Council, which considered 
the subject at length at the suggestion of Hungerford’s 
William A. Free, mentioned above. Mr. Free also dis- 
cussed the matter briefly in his convention address on 
Friday afternoon. It’s hardly necessary to mention 
to regular readers that more will be heard from us on 
the subject in the near future. 


The Board also appointed a special committe to 
study the problem of chemical additives which is ex- 
pected to receive active legislative consideration at 
this session of Congress. Also a new committee will 
investigate and make recommendations concerning the 
possibility of expanded use of the Research Labora- 
tories. 


BROKERS — Over at the Brokers’ Meeting, the 
brokers passed resolutions: strongly opposing any at 
tempts to weaken the Robinson-Patman Act by legis- 
lation or by inadequate enforcement; asking principals 
at the 1954 and subsequent conventions, to plan their 
conferences ... “‘so as to be fair to brokers and other 
principals as well as themselves; that convention con- 
ferences and appointments not be unnecessarily ex- 
tended ; and that meetings requiring the brokers’ atten- 
dance a full day, or the major part of a day, not be 
scheduled”. Brokers also pledged their support to a 
bill HR 11, now pending in Congress, which would 
exclude from a self-employed individual’s gross incom2 
the specified portion of earnings which would be used 
for a retirement fund, and which also extends to life 
insurance premiums under a restricted retirement 
annuity contract. Also the brokers pledged support to 
the new Administration “in their noble efforts to carry 
on our American heritage and tradition”. 


NEXT YEAR—Its Atlantic City, starting the third 
week-end in January. 
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President Walt Wilson of the New York State Canners and Freezers Association joins 
in a smile with three of the four top winners in the Annual Processing Crops Contest 


sponsored by the New York Association for Future Farmers. 


Association awarded 


cash prizes totaling $245 to 12 outstanding F.F.A. processing crops growers. 

Reading from left to right are Mr. Wilson, John Spencer, Perry Central School, winner 
of the sweet corn award; Roger Paddock, also of Perry, who won the award for peas; 
and Danny Parker, Albion High School, winner of the tomato growing class. Missing 
from the photo is Chris Hansen, Geneva High School, who won top honors in the mis- 
cellaneous crops division with squash and pumpkin. 

The awards were presented at the 28th Annual Fieldmen’s Conference of the Associa- 


tion at Geneva on February 10th. 


New York Boys Win 
Processing Crops Contest 


Nineteen Future Farmers from crop 
growing areas of the State earned more 
than $11,000 growing a variety of proc- 
essing crops under contract to canners 
and freezers in the State in 1952, accord- 
ing to detailed records submitted to the 
State Education Department by the boys 
in the Annual Processing Crops Contest 
sponsored by the New York State Can- 
ners and Freezers Association of Roches- 
ter. 


Top money maker for the boys in 1952 
was tomatoes. Seven boys who entered 
the contest with this crop made a net 
profit on 22 acres of $4,748.77, after de- 
ducting as expenses a charge for their 
labor, spray materials, trucking, fertil- 
izer, rent of land, interest on investment 
and other miscellaneous items. A _ net 
profit of over $215.00 per acre was 
realized. 


A crop requiring much less labor, 
sweet corn, proved to be the second best 
profit maker for the lads. Sixty-four 
acres of this crop returned a net profit 
to eight boys. ef $3,251.85, which is an 
average of about $50.00 per acre. 


Peas returned a profit of $104.00 per 
acre to three boys who grew 24 acres of 
this early maturing crop in 1952. Total 
amount earned on the 24 acres was 
$2,483.75. The remaining crops entered 
in the contest were pumpkin and squash 
which earned a net profit of $521.81 for 
two boys who grew eight acres of these 
two vegetables. 


Cash prizes amounting to $245.00 were 
distributed by the New York State Can- 
ners and Freezers Association at the 
28th Annual Raw Products Conference 
of that group in Geneva, Tuesday (Feb- 
ruary 10th) to twelve Future Farmers 
who were declared top winners in the 
contest. Joseph P. King, Agricultural 
Consultant to the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, presented the awards. 


Roger Paddock, Perry Central School 
proved to be the highest in net profits 
among the boys with a profit of $2,125.72 
reported for his 19 acre crop of peas. 
Roger had a whopping yield of 3,226 
pounds of shelled peas per acre with all 
of the crop delivered to the processor at 
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a tenderometer reading of 95 to 109, 
Profit per acre averaged $111.84. 


An Albion Future Farmer, George La- 
Mont, growing 11 acres of tomatoes last 
season earned a profit of $1,718.25, for 
an average of $150.42 per acre. While 
this was the high gross profit for boys 
growing tomatoes, a fellow Future 
Farmer, Danny Parker, at Albion grow- 
ing two acres of tomatoes earned a profit 
of $396.14 per acre when he harvested 
20 acres of the red fruit per acre which 
graded 90 percent number ones. La- 
Mont’s average yield was 11.2 tons with 
a grade of 78 percent ones and 22 per- 
cent 2’s. Luciano Spalla, also from 
Albion had the top yield of 21 tons per 
acre on a one acre field. 


Thirteen acres of sweet corn netted a 
profit of $1,338.44 for Donald Hamilton, 
Perry Central School. Yield per acre 
for his crop totaled 10,376 pounds. A 
classmate, John Spencer, won top award 
in the sweet corn classification however, 
with a yield on five acres of 10,536 
pounds per acre. The corn delivered to 
the processor was top quality according 
to the records. 


One of the prize winners last year in 
the contest came through with flying 
colors again this year. Chris Hansen 
won top rating in the miscellaneous 
crops section with two acres of pumpkin 
and four acres of squash which netted 
him a profit of $420.00. Chris is from 
the Geneva Future Farmer Chapter at 
Geneva. 


Prizes of $25.00, $20.00, $15.00 and 
$10.00 were awarded to winners in each 
of four classes of processing crops. Class 
I included peas; Class II, sweet corn; 
Class III, tomatoes; and Class IV, mis- 
cellaneous vegetables. 


HUNT’S FULLERTON PLANT 
WINS SAFETY AWARD 


In recognition of a record of 1,068,918 
man-hours operated during 1952 without 
a preventable lost-time accident, Hunt 
Foods Fullerton Plant was awarded the 
Company’s annual “No-Accident Safety 
Trophy”, President Frederick R. Weis- 
man announced this week. The award 
was presented to Earl Cassidy, Super- 
intendent of the Fullerton Plant, at a 
Safety Award Dinner held at Hayward, 
California. 


The Fullerton Plant also received the 
highest safety award of merit — the 
“President’s Safety Trophy”. Superin- 
tendents of all Hunt plants in California, 
Oregon, Washington and Utah attended 
the dinner which climaxed a serie: of 
Production Meetings. 


The Company’s Hayward Can Div: 
received the “Greatest Improve: ient 
Safety Trophy” for having achieved the 
greatest improvement in its own revord 
over 1951. Plant Superintendent, Harry 
Conners, accepted the trophy from Mr. 
Weisman. 
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PLAN AND FOLLOW A 


PROFITABLE TOMATO PROGRAM 


The first consideration should be the 
selection of a well-drained, deep, fertile 
loamy soil that is retentive of moisture. 
Soils having a pH reading of 5.0 to 4.5 
generally are benefited by the applica- 
tion of 1 to 2 tons of finely ground lime- 
stone per 
record of the field with information from 
the county agent or fieldman will help in 
determining the exact amount of lime 
as well as the grade and amount of fer- 
to apply. 
which contains both calcium and mag- 
nesium, should be applied to soils defici- 
ent in magnesium, 

Good drainage permits earlier plant- 
ing, increases the response from the fer- 
and eliminates losses from wet 
A well-drianed, deep, porous soil 
free from an impervious layer or hard- 
pan permits tomato roots to extend to a 


acre. A soil test and crop 


Dolomitic limestone, 


mm 6 feet or more. Such a soil 
rea enables the tomato plant to 
growth without irrigation in 
sons. In dry periods when 1 
rainfall does not occur in 10 
‘ter growth is obtained on the 
ls. The eqivalent of 113 tons, 
gallons of water is required to 
for this 10 day loss. Where 
available, growers are becoming 
‘ly interested in an investment 
on equipment. as a means of 
ance. 


v York State Experiment Sta- 
s an average increase in yields 
ation of Stokesdale tomatoes 
‘tilized soil of 5.4 tons per acre 
d 5.9 tons in 1949. The total 
om planting to the first pick- 
.2 inches in 1948 and 65.11 
1949; while 6 applications of 
h totaled 8.2 inches were ap- 
348, and 3 applications and 4 


pecially for Pennsylvania’s ‘‘Tomato 


and published with permission from 
Canners Association. 
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Guide For 


Dependable 
Tomato Profits 


By JESSE M. HUFFINGTON 


Crops Consultant, Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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inches were applied in 1949. One tomato 


grower, using irrigation on his tomato 
crop in the Rochester, New York area, 
obtained an average of 24.5 tons per acre 
on 102 acres in 1951, and 20.1 tons on 
175 acres in 1952. 


2. ROTATE CROPS FOR 
GREATER SOIL PRODUCTIVITY 


Where canning crops are to be em- 
phasized in the rotation, tomatoes fol- 
lowed by seedings of rye to prevent ero- 
sion in winter could be followed by: (1) 
peas, used as a nurse crop for alfalfa or 
a clover-grass soil building mixture, (2) 
sweet corn—with the fodder turned down 
if a good green manure crop is desired, 
then seeded to oats or (later) rye for a 
winter cover, and (3) tomatoes. A small 
grain crop with a legume-grass sod fol- 
lowing tomatoes will utilize the fertilizer 
applied, add organic matter, improve the 
soil structure and deepen the root zone 
with greater capacity for supplying 
plant food and water to crops that fol- 
low. The decomposition of rye or rye- 
grass winter cover crops will be hastened 
by plowing down the equivalent of 30 
to 50 pounds of nitrogen in the fertilizer. 
When tomatoes follow sod it is particu- 
larly important to plow the soil very 
early in the spring. 

An application of manure before 
planting tomatoes will be especially bene- 
ficial if the organic matter content of the 
soil is low. A large application of poul- 
try or other manure high in nitrogen, 
made before planting, may have a ten- 
dency to produce a heavy vine growth at 
the expense of fruit setting and, also, 
cause a delay in ripening of the fruit. 

Plowing or working the heavier soils 
or planting when it is too wet is particu- 
larly harmful to the physical condition. 


3. DEPEND UPON FRESH, CLEAN, 
STURDY PLANTS 


Plants started from clean seed of a 
suitable variety, set promptly upon ar- 
rival in a well-prepared soil as soon as 


GEORGIA TOMATO PLANTS—Fresh, Clean Sturdy and Well- 
Rooted — being packed for speedy delivery and early planting. 


all danger of frost is past are required 
for high yields. 

Rutgers is still the standard tomato 
variety grown in this area for process- 
ing; but a few, usually earlier maturing 
and better fruit setting, selections are 
being looked upon with favor by some 
growers. Stokescross No. 5 F2 hybrid, 
Rutgers x Pritchard F2 hybrid and Im- 
proved Garden State seem to be pre- 
ferred for the earlier, lighter soils; while 
Stokescross No. 4, Rutgers x Stokesdale 
F2, Clinton and Aristocrat F2 hybrids 
and Queens appear to mature slightly 
earlier. Long Red has an excellent rec- 
ord in New York State and should yield 
well in some of the northern Counties 
with higher altitudes. Red Top, recently 
introduced by the New York State Ex- 
periment Station, is an early: maturing, 
outstandingly productive, small plum 
shaped tomato with a bunchy or deter- 
minate type plant. It has excellent color, 
cracks very little and is well suited to 
blending for juice or other strained prod- 
ucts and packing as small Italian type 
tomatoes. Fewer pickings are required 
than for the regular type tomatoes. 
Chesapeake, a late main crop variety, 
introduced by the Maryland Agricultural 
Experiment Station, is resistant to 
cracking and Fusarium wilt disease. 
Other varieties resistant to this disease 
are said to be Step 89 or Homestead, 
Southland, Fortune, Jefferson and Pan 
American. Purdue 1361 is a cross be- 
tween Indiana Baltimore and Rutgers, 
and is said to resemble Rutgers but ma- 
tures earlier. 

About 60 million plants, used in grow- | 
ing the Pennsylvania crop of tomatoes 
for processing each year. are grown in 
open fields in Georgia. Each year a few 


plants from the Carolinas and Virginia 
are used. For successful handling of 
these plants, plans must be carefully 
made in January—starting with a reli- 
able plant grower and arranging for 
seeding in the field about 8 weeks before 
pulling and arranging for speedy deliv- 
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ery and careful handling of plants as 
needed for the local field setting opera- 
tions. 


In order to be sure of having small lots 


of tomato plants available to growers as . 


needed, some few canners, even at heavy 
loss, grow tomato seedlings in a green- 
house and transplant them in plant boxes 
for growing in hotbeds or coldframes. 
To avoid soft, slender plants careful 
management and a growing period of 8 
weeks is required. In New York State, 
where shipping distances from Georgia 
are about 500 miles farther and the 
planting season is a little late, it is a 
general practice for canners to contract 
with regular plant growers to have 
plants ready for delivery to growers as 
needed. In California, more than half 
the crop of tomatoes for processing is 
produced from plants grown by direct 
seeding in coldframes, in rows 6 inches 
epart. A portion of the crop in Califor- 
nia, Indiana and other north central 
states is grown from seed sown directly 
in the field, but in New York this method 
does not allow the crop to mature as 
early as from plants started in the green- 
house. Newer methods of weed and in- 
sect control with the introduction of 
earlier maturing varieties may warrant 
further study in the possibilities of pro- 
ducing tomato plants seeded directly in 
the cold frame or, in some areas, the 
field. 


4. PROPER SPACING OF PLANTS 


Spacing the tomato rows 5 or 6 feet 
apart with the plants set closely in the 
row (2 or 2% feet) gives the plants 
more room to grow and to set a good 
crop with better air circulation, less foli- 
age diseases, better spray coverage and 
easier picking. 

The desire for speed in planting has 
too often yesulted in shallow and care- 
less setting with the soil left loose about 
the roots. Putting the planter in shape 
early, repairing or replacing worn 
planter parts and careful supervision of 
the job in the field will help to increase 
the returns per acre with larger yields. 


5. FOLLOW A GOOD 
FERTILIZER PROGRAM 


A soil test and crop record of the field 
planned is suggested. In addition to the 
use of a plant starter solution, the ap- 
plication of 300 to 500 pounds of 5-10-5, 
8-16-8 or similar fertilizer in bands 4 
inches deep along the row but not in con- 
tact with the plants will help to give 
the crop a good start. If suitable fer- 
tilizer attachments are not available with 
the planter, this application may be made 
with side-dressing attachments on the 
cultivator by setting them deeply and 
cultivating this first time just as soon 
as the plants have straightened up. A 
complete fertilizer, such as 1,000 to 1,500 
lbs. per acre of a 5-10-5 (8-16-8) or 
5-10-10 (8-16-16) may be plowed down 
or drilled deeply before planting on 
medium loam soils. On lighter, sandy 
loam soils, later side dressings of a large 
portion of this fertilizer may be neces- 


sary for large yields. Additional nitro- 
gen fertilizer, and sometimes baron and 
magnesium, may be needed as indicated 
by soil tests or leaf growth and color. 
This may be applied about 6 weeks (the 
third cultivation) after planting. These 
applications may be made with the cul- 
tivator, or in the irrigation water, or 
with special equipment if liquid ammonia 
is used. In some cases Urea (5 lbs. to 
100 gallons) may be applied with the 
spray material, provided the form of 
nitrogen used is compatible with the in- 
secticides used. 


6. START CULTIVATION EARLY 


Deep cultivation close to the plants 
will eliminate hand hoeing. This should 
be followed with shallow cultivation and 
reduce competition from weeds. 


7. PROTECT THE CROP FROM 
DISEASES AND INSECTS 


Follow a good spray program. Cus- 
tom spray service requires careful super- 
vision. 


8. SHOW PICKERS 
HOW TO HARVEST THE CROP 


Suitable arrangements for labor, if 
made early, will avoid heavy losses at 
harvest time. 


9. INSIST UPON 
CAREFUL HANDLING AND 
PROMPT DELIVERY OF 
HARVESTED TOMATOES 


Losses from decay, molds, insects eggs 
and cracking should be reduced to a min- 
imum by rapid handling after picking. 
The use of clean baskets and truck 
bodies help to reduce insect contamina- 
tion. 


10. WORK CLOSELY WITH 
YOUR CANNER AT ALL TIMES 


He already has invested heavily in 
equipment, labor and services to receive 
and process the tomatoes of your com- 
munity and he must sell a high quality 
canned product at prices that will enable 
him to contract future crops at prices 
profitable to the growers. 


Reported Changes In Tomato Practices 


Cultural practices in tomatoes are be- 
ginning to change, according to Mr. V. 
B. Staller, Tomato Products Department, 
American Home Foods, Inc. Growers in 
the Milton, Pennsylvania area are be- 
ginning to side dress, in addition to plow- 
ing down, drilling and applying fertil- 
izer with the transplanter. Practically 
all of the growers in that area plant in 
6-foot rows and about 70 percent use 
custom spray service. The one crop fail- 
ure reported in 1952 resulted from close- 
ly spaced rows with no spray protection. 


Records of the H. J. Heinz Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, according to 
Mr. L. D. Fero, Contract Crops Depart- 
ment, show that several factors have 
been responsible for a 78 percent in- 
crease in yield per acre and a doubled 
income per acre from the 6-year periods 
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of 1940-45 to 1947-52. The important 
changes appear to be wide rows, more 
fertilizer and better disease control prac. 
tices. The old practice of 3 feet 10 inches 
x 3 feet 10 inches or 4 x 4 feet in spacing 
the plants has been changed mostly to 
6 feet between the rows and 2% feet be- 
tween plants in the row. The older prac. 
tice of using only 500 to 800 lbs. per acre 
of 3-12-6 or 4-12-4 fertilizer, nearly al! 
broadcast with a drill before planting, 
has changed to 1,000 to 1,500 lbs. of fer- 
tilizer, such as 5-10-10, 60 percent plowed 
down and 40 percent drilled deeply at 
planting time. As compared to no spray 
application in the lower yield period and 
crop failure in 1946, a full program of 
4 to 6 applications of spray or dust in an 
alternating schedule of straight Zerlate 
and Copper are now being applied. 


A glance at the Pennsylvania Ten-Ton 
Tomato Record reports, published since 
1936, show marks in the path of prog- 
ress. The 20-ton per acre goal is not too 
high. 


In tomato disease control in 1952, Dr. 
R. S. Kirby, Extension Plant Pathologist 
of The Pennsylvania State College, re- 
ports that a cold wet spring followed by 
a hot summer (a dry June and near nor- 
mal rainfall in July, August and Sep- 
tember) had a marked influence on the 
occurrence of disease and the effect of 
different sprays on the performance of 
tomato plants. 


“Late blight”, according to Dr. Kirby, 
“for the first time since 1946, was unable 
to get started until late in September.” | 

“Gray leaf spot (Stemphillium) caused | 
rather severe losses in unsprayed and 
improperly sprayed fields in the Lancas- 
ter to Philadelphia area. This disease 
apparently is spreading and was found, 
for the first time, to be a factor in the 
York area.” 


“Anthracnose was severe in most of 
the canning areas as was early blight. 
Septoria leaf spot was present over the 
state but caused far less loss than early 
blight.” 

“Extremely hot weather starting about 
June 17th caused considerable blossom 
drop and growers and canners were 
urged to leave the copper out of the 
copper-ziram combination since the use 
of copper has been observed to increase 
blossom drop.” 


“Spraying for disease control in 1952 
proved to be very profitable. In the re- 
search spray plots the application of 6 | 
sprays (combination schedule) increased 
the yield of No. 1 tomatoes over the ul 
sprayed check by 4.8 tons at Lancaste! 
and by 8 tons per acre at State College. 
Unsprayed tomatoes in the Lancaster 
plots had a total of 42 percent of rotted 
tomatoes while sprayed had a total of 
14.7 percent of rotted fruit. This means 
that the combination spray reduced 
Anthracnose from 10, to 1.6 percent and 
other rots from 32 to 13.1 percent.” 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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CONVENTION NEWS 


Chicago 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIA- 


' TION—Louis Ratzesburger, Jr. of the 


[linois Canning Company, Hoopeston, 
‘Illinois, was named President to succeed 


' Fred Heinz of the H. J. Heinz Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


E. E. Willkie, 
President of Pacific American Fisheries, 
Inc., of Bellingham, Washington is the 
new Vice-President; from 1923 to 1952 
Mr. Willkie was with Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, in 1952 he was made President 
and Director of Pacific American Fish- 
eries, on January 1, 1953 he became 
President and Director of Cedar Green 
Frozen Pack Corporation; he is a brother 
of the late Wendell Willkie. 


In keeping with the times Carlos 
Campbell had the word “Executive” 
tacked on to his title of Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


CANNING MACHINERY & SUP- 
PLIES ASSOCIATION—AIl officers of 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation were reelected. They include 
President, Hal Johnston of Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corporation, Roches- 
ter, New York; Vice-President, E. N. 
Funkhauser, Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Corporation, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. D. Lewis, Lock 
Box 430, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


New Directors are Robert A. Sindall, 
President of A. K. Robins & Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland; and A. C. 
Staley, American Can Company, San 
Francisco, California. Mr. Sindall and 
Mr. Staley sueceed Messrs. R. L. Perin, 
Continental Can Company, New York 
City; and Joe R. Urschel, Urschel Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Indiana. 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSO- 
CIATION—E, Norton Reusswig, Lest- 
rade Lvothers, New York City, was 
elected National Chairman; Willis John- 
son, Ji., Willis Johnson & Company, 
Little |} ck Arkansas, moved up to First 
Vice-Chairman; and George T. Neilson 


of the \. H. Morse Company, Boston, 
Massac usetts, Second Vice - Chairman. 
The ne: Third Vice-Chairman is Truman 


F. Gro .es, Graves-Chambers Company, 
Seattlh Washington. Harry E. Cook, 
the Hi» B. Cook Company, Baltimore, 
Mary!) |, continues as Treasurer; with 
A. Ea: Clark, Jr., A. L. Clark & Sons, 
Miami ‘lorida, Member-at-Large on the 
Execu' Committee, 

NAT ONAL - AMERICAN WHOLE- 
SALE |;ROCERS ASSOCIATION—All 
officers 0? this Association were reelected. 
They aro: President, French Fox, Char- 
leroi, | ‘unsylvania; Chairman of the 
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Board, Sherwin A. Hill, Detroit; Trea- 
surer, J. Stanley Seeman, New York 
City; New Vice-Presidents are, Stacey 
H. Gifford, Chicago; J. E. Frye, Balti- 
more; S. T. St. Peter, Menomine, Michi- 
gan; Robert L. Montgomery, Philadel- 
phia; and Allen Klauber, San Diego, 
California. 


OLD GUARD SOCIETY—Mr. Harry 
Stansbury, Vice-President of A. Kk. 
Robins & Company, Baltimore, became 
new President of the Old Guard Society, 
succeeding Mr. Walter G. Glascoff of 
Canned Foods, Inc., Waupun, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Ogden S. Sells of Riverside, Califor- 
nia, continues as. First Vice-President; 
while Mr. William C. Campbell, of Fay- 
ette Canning Company, Washington C. 


H., Ohio, was named Second Vice-Presi- 


dent; Mr. John Dingee of Crown Can 
Company, Philadelphia, continues as Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


YOUNG GUARD SOCIETY—George 
A. Schanbacher, H. S. Crocker Company, 
Chicago, was elected President of the 
Young Guard Society succeeding William 
A. Free, President of the Hungerford 
Packing Company, Hungerford, Pennsyl- 
vania in the office. Other officers elected 
are: Reid Jensen, Varney Canning, Inc., 
Roy, Utah, First Vice-President; Robert 
L. Eirich, H. S. Crocker Company, Balti- 
more, Second Vice-President; J. E. 
Raley, Jr., Raley Brothers, Inc., Atlanta, 
Georgia, Third Vice-President; Arthur 
J. Judge, “The Canning Trade”, Balti- 
more, Maryland, Recording Secretary; 
Robert W. Mairs, Winter Garden Citrus 
Products Cooperative, Winter Garden, 
Florida, reelected Treasurer. Mr. Eirich, 
who has served the Society in recent 
years as Secretary, was succeeded in that 
office by Herb Shek of the Baltimore 
office of H. S. Crocker Company, where 
the offices of the Society will be main- 
tained. 


FORTY NINERS — All officers con- 
tinue in office for another year. They 
are: President, Robert A. Sindall, Jr., 
A. K. Robins & Company, Baltimore; 
Vice-President, Mel Carlson, “Food Pack- 
er”, Chicago; Secretary-Treasurer, M. R. 
Feeney, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

New Directors for a two year term are 
Edward E. Judge, “The Canning Trade”, 
Baltimore; Frank Langsenkamp, Jr., F. 
H. Langsenkamp Company, Indianapolis; 
and John Swift, White Cap Company, 
Chicago. They replace B. E. Brewer, 
Chisholm-Ryder Company, Niagara Falls; 
Jack Denny, Econ-O-Seal Company, and 
Richard Watt, Waukesha Foundry Com- 
pany, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


ASSOCIATED 
CANNERS — John P. Kraemer, Presi- 
dent of Mammoth Springs Canning Com- 


INDEPENDENT 


pany, Sussex, Wisconsin, is the new 
President; Vice-Presidents are: T. A. 
Freming, Sales Manager, Fairmont Can- 
ning Company, Fairmont, Minnesota; 
G. Bartol Silver, President C. B. Silver 
& Sons Canning Company, Havre de 
Grace, Maryland; Ed H. Dunlap, retir- 
ing President of A.I.C., owner of the 
Plymouth Canning Company, Plymouth, 
Indiana, also_ becomes a Vice-President; 
Graydon E. Jones, of the Columbia Can- 
ning Company, Cambria, Wisconsin, was 
reelected Secretary-Treasurer; with H. 
R. Burr, of Madison, Wisconsin, Assis- 
tant Secretary. 


OLD GUARD DINNER 
WELL ATTENDED 


The Old Guard Cocktail Party ane 
Buffet Supper held at the Chicago Con- 
vention last week was a great success. 
It was attended by over 300 Old Guard 
Members and their guests. 13 members 
received their diamond pins signifying 
50 years in the industry. 34 members 
received their ruby pins for:40 years in 
the industry. 22 members received their 
gold pins for 30 years in the industry. 
New officers are reported elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Walter Glascoff, Canned Foods Inc., 
outgoing President of the Old Guard 
Society, announces that this year as dur- 
ing 1952 the Old Guard Society will be 
governed by a Steering Committee com- 
prized of ten members who will carry on 
the function of the organization. During 
1953 all members of the Old Guard will 
be asked to actively solicit new members 
amongst the younger men in the indus- 
try who have been in the industry 20 
years or more. It is expected that the 
membership will go over 1000 for the 
first time in its history. 

Any man who has 20 years of service 
in the Canning and Allied Industries is 
eligible for membership. If interested, 
they should contact the Secretary and 
Treasurer, Box 430, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, and request an application blank. 

Plans are already being formed to 
make the 1954 Party the biggest, best, 
and most entertaining in the long history 
of Old Guard Parties states Mr. Glascoff. 


CMSA TO MOVE TO 
WASHINGTON 


As of June 15, 1953, the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association offives 
will be moved to Washington, D. C. The 
offices will be located in the National 
Canners Association Building. 


A LUCKY FIND 

While in attendance at the Chicago 
Convention, Meinrath Brokerage Com- 
pany’s Ed Jones stepped into a cab and 
to his astonishment, found a wallet lying 
on the floor. Inspecting its contents he 
was surprised that it belonged to a rela- 
tive of his. 7 
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49ers TO GIVE SERVICE AWARD 


The members of the ’49ers Organiza- 
tion at their annual meeting in Chicago 
Feb, 20, approved an amendment to the 
Bylaws authorizing an annual award to 
be made each year to an individual in 
the food canning or al ied industries who 
has performed an outstanding service to 
the industry. The award will be called 
the ’49er Service Award. The first award 
will be prezented at the Fifth Annual 
Cocktail Party at the National Canners 
Convention during Jan. 1954. 


A committee of three 49ers and the 
Pres. and Sec. and Treas. of the National 
Canners Association have been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors to 
present their recommendation to the 
Board of Directors. The committee is 
John Dingee, Chairman, Joe Feeney, 
Roger Lueck, Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., 
pres. of N.C.A., and Carlos Campbell, 
See. and Treas. of N.C.A. The award 
will be a plaque wi.h the individual’s 
name and a scroll suitably embossed. 


Robert A. Sindall, Jr., President of the 
’49ers states that the 49ers again car- 
ried out their duties at the National 
Canners Convention with flying colors. 
All committees operated very efficiently 
and each ’49er assigned to special Asso- 
ciation activities completed their assign- 
ments in good style. 


8 men were unanimously approved for 
membership in the ’49ers. The new mem- 
bers are: Walter Phetaplace, The 
Pfaudler Co.; David Lewis, C.M.&S.A.; 
Kenneth Upham, Owens Illinois Glass 
Co.; George Knoor, Scott Viner Co.; 
Robert Solinski, National Can Co.; Clif- 
ford Wilson, Food Machinery & Chemi- 
cal Corp.; Edward Lowell, Angelus Sani- 
tary Can Mfg. Co.; Jerry Scanlon, Horix 
Mfg. Co. Membership in the ’49ers is 
limited to 100 members, all of whom 
must be employed by companies that are 
members of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association. Officers and Direc- 
tors are reported elsewhere in this issue. 


Mr. Sindall reports that the ‘49ers 
have made considerable progress over 
the past four years and have alleviated 
the problem of getting individuals to 
assist the C.M.S.A. in its many activ- 
ities before and during the convention. 


The Cocktail Party following the An- 
nual Meeting was a huge success as 
usual. All members and special guests 
were treated to a grand time. 


HILSZ NAMED DIRECTOR 


Lloyd C. Hilsz, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the United State Products 
Corp., of San Jose, California, has been 
elected a director of the company, while 
William S. Geddes, director of field oper- 
ations, has been made a vice-president. 
This company is a subsidiary of the Con- 
solidated Grocers Corp. 
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CANNED FOODS “BACKBONE” 
OF GROCERY TRADE 
NARG CHIEF TELLS A.I.C. 


Calling canned foods the “backbone of 
the grocers’ business”, Mrs. Rose Marie 
Kiefer, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tioal Association of Retail Grocers, called 
on canners to cooperate more closely with 
food stores. 


Addressing the annual meeting of the 
Associated Independent Canners at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Mrs. Kiefer said, 
“The food retailer has the ‘know how’ 
and the facilities, he will use good adver- 
tising and merchandising suggestions 
when they are passed along to him, he 
especially wants to know about your 
product and wants his personnel to know 
it, and this means ‘cutting’ and sam- 
pling now and then. 


“He wants and needs good point-of- 
sale material, including practical sizes 
of store banners, price tags, shelf and 
aisplay signs, and good talking signs. 
He wants your interest in his problems 
of price markings so that you will have 
your packaging done more carefully with 
case markings to indicate proper open- 
ing. He wants a consistently continuing 
quality with modern informative labels 
and, above all, he wants no advantages 
at any time—but an even break on all 
things including prices, services, special 
promotions and allowances.” 


Dr. John Stier, director of statistics 
for National Canners Association, re- 
ported on the statistical trends of canned 
peas and corn. 


Harold Jaeger, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Geyer Advertising, Inc., 
and marketing director for the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, urged canners 
of peas and corn to support the Associ- 
ated Independent Canners “as a symbol 
of meeting the great need in the canning 
industry—to get greater retailer promo- 
tion and consumer demand.” 


Reporting on a C.M.I. consumer sur- 
vey, Jaeger said that more canned foods 
can be sold by aggressive merchandising 
and educational campaigns to remove 
false beliefs and prejudices. 


Don Callahan of the Can Manufactur- 
ers Institute reported on the recent co- 
operative winter promotion for canned 
corn and the lenten promotion for canned 
peas. He said that C.M.I. and A.L.C. will 
cooperate in a “very active” period of 
alternating promotions for both com- 
modities. 


John P. Kraemer was reelected president 
of the Associated Independent Canners. 
He is also president of Mammoth 
Springs Canning Co., Sussex, Wisconsin. 


Newly elected vice-presidents of the 
Association are T. A. Freming, sales 
manager, Fairmont Canning Co., Fair- 
mont, Minnesota; and G. Bartol Silver, 
president, C. B. Silver & Sons Canning 
Co., Havre de Grace, Maryland. 


Ed H. Dunlap, retiring president, was 
elected vice-president. He is owncr of 
Plymouth Canning Co., Plymouth, [ndi- 
ana. 


G. E. Jones, president, Columbia Can. 
ning Co., Cambria, Wisconsin was elected 
secretary-treasurer. H.R. Burr was re. 
elected assistant secretary-treasurer of 
the Association with headquarters in 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


New members of the Board, in addi- 
tien to the officers, include, Robt. Peter- 
son, Big Horn Canning Co., Cowley, ' 
Wyoming; J. I. Smith, Jr., Esmerelda | 
Canning Co., Circleville, Ohio; O. Y. 
Otteson, Friday Canning Co., New Rich- 
mond, Wisconsin; C. Edward Cootes, B. 
F. Shriver Co., Westminster, Maryland; 
Parker Mitchell, Jr., F. O. Mitchell é 
Bro., Perryman, Maryland; George Borg, 
Northland Canning Co., Cokato, Minne. 
sota; Ira C. Jones, Gem Canning Co, 
Emmett, Idaho. 


Mrs. Kiefer warned the group not to 
injure the reputation of canned foods 
by packing “cheap” items—“‘Do not in- 
jure your company, your label or the 
canning industry by packing field corn, 
sweetened, and soaked dry peas just to 
get ‘cheap’ prices. Customers generally 
do not know the difference between swee! 
corn and field corn, or soaked peas and 
fresh picked peas,—but when the less 
desirable are purchased and served to 
their families with flavor and attraction 
lacking, it’s corn and peas generally 
which suffer because the consumer goes 
to other vegetables.” 


TAFT OPPOSES 
STANDBY CONTROLS 


Senator Robert A. Taft expressed his 
opposition to standby price and wage 
controls in his first public speech since 
the Inauguration, delivered at the Oper- 
ing Session of the 46th Annual Conver- 
tion of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, February 21. 


“T believe the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is entitled to great credit for remov- 
ing all controls, and there should be no 
attempt to impose standby controls,” the 
Ohio Senator said. “Price and wage con- 
trols are no part of a free system. They 
can utterly destroy a free economy. Ii 
price and wage controls become « pet: 
manent part of our economic system, it 
means the end of the very progres: that 
will cure the hardships which might 
result temporarily from high price:.” 


Senator Taft’s speech was a plva for 
maintenance and preservation o! the 
spirit of liberty and freedom in which 
the Nation was founded and under which 
it has achieved the highest living .tan¢- 
ards of the world. He named two pril- 
cipal threats to the freedom of this cout 
try—the danger of military invasion 
from Russia and the infiltration 0} thei! 
philosophy; and the deprivation o indi 
vidual liberty that comes from biv gov 
ernment itself. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
e e 
MARCH 1-4, 1953— NATIONAL ASSO- Tentative Q.M.C. Requirements 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- The tentative 1953-pack requirements of canned fruits and vegetables for 
w Il the QMC, were announced February 23 at the Chicago Convention by the 
cage, = Department of Defense. They have been converted to standard cases, and 
MARCH 5-6, 1953 —0ZARK CANNERS the figures announced at this time last year have been inserted for comparison. 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, Prepared by the Army Quartermaster Corps in coordination with the Muni- 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. tions Board, the estimates are subject to modification and are announced to 
assist industry. 
MARCH 6-7, 1953—VIRGINIA CANNERS ; 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, Procurement will be made by the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 1819 West 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Illinois, and the Oakland Quartermaster * Procure- 
ment Agency, 124 Grand Avenue, Oakland 12, California. Detailed informa- 
MARCH 7, 1953—IOWA-NEBRASKA CAN- tion on procurement of individual items may be obtained from these two 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Spring Meet- agencies. 
ing, Hotel Tall Corn, Marshalltown, The conversion to standard cases of 24/2%’s for canned fruits and 24/2’s 
Iowa. for canned vegetables was made by the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
MARCH 9-138, 1953 — TRI-STATE PACK- tration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. The estimated requirements in 
ERS ASSOCIATION, 2nd Annual Statistical peunds and standard cases are: 
Quality Control School, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 
MARCH 13-14, 1953 — UTAH CANNERS CANNED FRUITS 
ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
MARCH 16, 1953 — TENNESSEE - KEN- of Pounds of Pounds of 24/21 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 1952 1953 1953 
MARCH 17-18, 1953—-NORTHWEST CAN- 18,192 19,896 457 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Chi- 25,723 11,554 257 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 6,910 7,076 163 
MARCH 19-20, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- 1,591 2,893 64 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Lord 4,157 2,486 55 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 13,903 14,715 327 
MARCH 23-24, 1953 — VIRGINIA CAN- Grapefuit 6,261 139 
NERS SCHOOL, Hotel Richmond, Rich- J uice, Grape 
mond. Va. 18,424 469 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Directors Confer- 9,557 26,073 579 
ence, Santa Barbara, Biltmore Hotel, 40,600 28,335 651 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 14,606 13,503 310 
MARCH 24-25, 1953—WISCONSIN CAN- 5,023 4,540 101 
NERS SAFETY & CANNING TECHNOLOGY 
CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel and Babcock 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Item Thousands 
Annual Convention and Grocery Distri- Thousands Thousands _ of Cases 
bution Exhibition, Shoreham Hotel, of Pounds of Pounds of 24/2 
Washington, D. C. 1952 1953 1953 
APRIL 16, 1953 — INDIANA CANNERS 6,509 8,674 304 
ASSCCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool Beans, 6,859 14,771 492 
Hot: ', Indianapolis, Ind. 35,267 38,963 1,367 
A RIL 16-18, 1953 — NATIONAL ASSO- OE cciscininnnmincninnanitmaanin 8,452 7,421 247 
OF PRODUCE’ MARKET MANAGERS, 21,542 27,526 834 
An» al Meeting, Hartford, Conn. 11,825 394 
M\Y 14-23, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 30,529 39,190 1,370 
WE! sponsored by National Pickle 46,215 28,225 941 
VEMBER 19-20, 1953— INDIANA 49,146 56.996 2,000 
CAN’ ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 7,073 12,440 389 
Hi h Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
nd, 
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NATIONAL CAN CORP. 
MOVES TO CHICAGO 


National Can Corporation has moved 
its headquarters office from New York 
City to Chicago, Robert S. Solinsky, 
President of the Company, has an- 
nounced. The Company’s Eastern Divi- 
sion Sales Office in New York will con- 
tinue at its prezent location, as will sales 
offices in Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, 
Hamiltcn, O., St. Louis and Philadel- 


phia. The new headquarters office will 
be located at 3217 West 47th Place, 
Chicago, 


The action of shifting the Company’s 
headquarters to a central point in rela- 
tion to its plants and its customers, will 
r-sult in increased efficiency and greater 
economy in administrative operations. 

Mr. Solinzky recently elected 
Piesident after his Company, Cans, Inc., 
was acquired by National Can. 


LUAU STAGED BY LIBBY 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, long associ- 
ated with the pineapple industry in 
Hawaii, staged a traditional luau, or 
native feast, in the Fairmont Hotel Feb- 
ruary 17. Present were more than 250 
guests, including executives of chain 
stores and supermarkets. The affair was 
high-lighted by the presentation of “A 
New Viewpoint on the Future of Hawai- 
ian Pineapple’, a color slide film sequence 
featur:ng a commentary by Paul C. Hins, 
trade promotion manager for the com- 
pany. Supplies of pineapple are now 
ample and there are many new pineapple 
products, it was brought out in the talk. 


CAL-PAK TO ENLARGE 
VANCOUVER PLANT 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California, has announced 
plans for enlarging its fruit canning 
plant at Vancouver, Washington. 


WILLIAM FRIES 

William Fries, retired chairman of the 
board of directors of the California 
Packing Corporation, and long associated 
with the canning industry in California, 
died in his suite in the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, San Francisco, California, Febru- 
ary 20, at the age of 91 years. A native 
of Ohio, he came to California in the 
1880’s and joined a small fruit canning 
concern, working his way to the top of 
the industry. He was an attorney and 
assisted in the organization of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Canners Association, which 
later became the California Packing 
Corporation. 

During his career, Fr. Fries acted as 
director for several banks, mining com- 
panies and railreads, and his advice was 
much in demand. His wife died in 1925. 
He is survived by a son, Frank H. Fries, 
and a daughter, Dorothy F. Lilienthal. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


QUALITY CONTROL SCHOOL 


The Second Annual Statistical Quality 
Control School, sponsored by the Nation- 
al Canners Association, Tri-State Pack- 
ers Association, and American Society of 
Quality Control, will be held in the Hor- 
ticulture Building, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, March 9 to 13, 1953. 


The school is especially designed for 
the personnel in the food industry who 
are concerned with quality control prob- 
lems but have no formal background in 
statistics. Objectives of the school are 
to point out: 1—Where statistical qual- 
ity control can result in savings and im- 
proved efficiency in food processing oper- 
ations; 2—-How to apply statistical 
quality control by simple arithmetic 
methods; 3— How to apply it to the 
actual processing procedures; and 4— 
How to present the results to manage- 
ment. 


Instructions will be handled chiefly by 
Dr. H. L. Stier, Director of National 
Canners Association’s Division of Statis- 
tics; Dr. Acheson Duncan, Professor of 
Statistics, Johns Hopkins University; 
and Dr. A. Kramer, Professor of Horti- 
culture and Food Technology, University 
of Maryland. 


Highlights of the program will be a 
dinner program March 11, at which Dr. 
W. Edwards Deming, foremost authority 
and pioneer of statistical quality control, 
will speak. Dr. Deming is with the Sta- 
tistical Standards Division of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


Interested persons should address the 
Statistical Quality Control School, Hor- 
ticulture Building, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland. 


HINES-PARK ELECTS 


Roy H. Park, Ithaca, N. Y., has been 
reelected president of Hines-Park Foods, 
Inc. 

J ames H. Black, Chicago, was reelected 
vice president of the company. 


REVISED GRADES FOR 
CANNED AND FROZEN 
DICED CARROTS 


Revised standards, effeciive March 28, 
will supersede those which are now in 
effect. Changes have been made with re- 
spect to small units of irregular size and 
shape and in the restrictions on blemished 
and seriously blemished units. The color 
of carrots has been further defined and 
limitations placed on off-color units. Re- 
vised standards are result of studies 
made by the Department and recommen- 
dations received from industry to bring 
the standards in line with packing and 
marketing practices. 


McJUNKINS NAMED 
CONTINENTAL DISTRICT MGR. 


Orren R. McJunkins has been named 
general manager, southeastern district, 
Metal Division, for Continental Can 
Company, according to Reuben L. Perin, 
vice president, eastern division. 

Mr. McJunkins, who will make his 
headquarters in Baltimore, was formerly 
special assistant to Mr. Perin. Prior to 
joining the can company, Mr. McJunkins 
was deputy chief, Economic Cooperation 
Administration to Turkey, and had pre- 
viously held various U. S. Government 
posts at home and abroad. 


GAIR REPORT 


Robert Gair Company, Inc., announced 
this week that its published financial 
statement for 1952 will include figures 
for all of its wholly-owned U. S. and 
Canadian subsidiaries and its 60 percent 
owned subsidiary, Southern Paperboard 
Corporation. Consolidated net income 
after taxes and preferred dividends for 
the year 1952 on this new basis is re- 
ported at $5,800,122 or $2.79 per share 
on the average number of shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding during the year. 
Consolidated net income on the same 
basis for the year ended December 31, 
1951, amounted to $6,716,793, or $3.77 
per share on the shares of common stock 
then outstanding. 


Sales on the basis presented, which in- 
clude the operations of American Coat- 
ing Mills Corporation for only nine 
months, totalled $107,571,061 as com- 
pared to $107,298,170 for 1951. 


ACREAGE GOALS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
February 19, announced 1953 production 
goals for summer and fall vegetables for 
fresh use, summer melons and vegetables 
for commercial processing. The goals call 
for an increase of 1 percent in the acre- 
age of summer vegetables for the fresh 
market, a decrease of 2 percent for fall 
vegetables, and a decrease of 1 percent 
for vegetables for commercial processi!'g. 
Included in vegetables for processing, 
acreage for lima beans and snap be.ins 
will be increased 5 percent, beets 10 er 
cent, cabbage for kraut 15 percent, sweet 
corn acreage will be reduced 5 percent, 
with no change in acreage for cucumbers 
for pickles, green peas and_ spinich. 
Acreage for tomatoes in California will 
be 10 percent less than was planted in 
1952, but the same in all other staies. 
For the nine vegetables for commer vial 
processing the goals total 1,779,460 acves 
to be planted, which compares with 
1,800,950 acres planted in 1952. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


STATISTICS — As the Chicago Con- 
vention got under way Saturday last, the 
National Canners Association Division of 


) Statistics had available in Chicago Feb- 


ruary 1 stocks of most of the important 
vegetables. Needless to say, they came 


) in for a great amount of attention. Corn, 


relatively greater supply. 


bean and pea canners especially, were 
able to get a pretty good idea of the 
~ stock position almost of the moment. Un- 
fortunately, there were some important 
~ holes in the tomato and tomato juice fig- 
> ures, and as is well known, the Califor- 


nia fruit figures will not be made avail- 


able until April. 


As will be seen by the table below, 
total stocks of corn, peas, green and wax 
beans and lima beans, are just a shade 


* under those of last year, while shipments 
for the four commodities totaled just 
Fabout 2 


million cases more than last 
year. From February 1 to the end of 
the season last year, canners shipped 


just about as many lima beans as are 
on hand today. 
~ million more cases of green and wax 
beans 
_ 1953; they shipped just a little less corn 


They shipped nearly 2 
than canners held February 1, 


February 1 to August 1. 1952, than is 
held today, and very probably could have 
shipped more had the supply been avail- 
able. Pea shipments during the same 
period last year dragged because of the 
It looks then, 


like the pea and corn situation will be 


Ping up with a larger carryover. 
ever, corn shipments for the season to 
date 


BCAaASCS 


‘somewhat reversed from last year, with 


peas just about cleaned up and corn end- 
How- 


are 2 million cases over last year 
and three quarters of a million of those 
were shipped during the month of 


) January, when shipments reached a near 
record monthly total of 34 million cases. 
Peo shipments during January of this 
year (2,843,531 cases), while not quite 

January 1952 shipments of 2,965,- 


ases, represent a very high rate of 
vent. With more promotional efforts, 


- w! are planned for both of these com- 
moc es this spring, .and the known 
Be he: retail movement, chances are 
ties (wo commodities will wind up the 
sen with not too burdensome a carry- 


\NERS FEBRUARY 1 STOCKS 


‘Thousands of actual cases) 


1952 1953 
Cor 10,636 16,787 
Bea Green & Wax.. 9,188 5,045 
Beari:, 2,079 1,292 
Tots 1 Vegetables...... 36,228 35,138 
THE 
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CANNERS SHIPMENTS TO FEB. 1 
(Thousands of actual cases) 


1952 1953 
24,623 22,172 
Beans, Green & Wax.. 12,074 14,617 
Beans, Lima ................ 1,907 2,004 
Total 4 Vegetables...... 58,530 60,646 


TOMATOES — As mentioned above, 
there are just too many holes in the to- 
mato statistics to get an overall picture. 
Excluding California, there were 6,392,- 
574 cases in canners’ hands February 1, 
compared with 3,695,899 cases same date 
1952. Total shipments for the areas, 
excluding California, are not available 
because the South has been packing and 
these figures are not known at this time. 
During January of 1952 canners outside 
of California, shipped 1,217,107 cases; 
excluding California and the South, can- 
ners shipped 880,343 cases. 
February 1 stocks, outside of California, 
of 6,392,574 cases; Mid-Atlantic held 2% 
million cases, the Mid-West 1.7 million 
cases, the South 1.2 million cases, the 
Northeast .3 million cases, and the West, 
excluding California .6 million cases. 


In tomato juice there were 10.8 million 
cases held outside of California Febru- 
ary 1, 19538, compared with 8.8 million 
cases the same date last year. Ship- 
ments during January of 1.2 million 
cases were just under last year’s ship- 
ments of 1.3 million cases. There’s no 
report by area for this commodity. 


APPLES—February 1 stocks of apple 
sauce, 4.3 million cases, were well below 
the 6.8 million cases on hand a year ago. 
Shipments for the season to February 
1 of 6.2 million cases compared with 5.6 
million cases same period prior season. 
Pack during the month of January 
amounted to a negligible 339,137 cases. 
Of the total February 1 stocks, 496,980 
cases were held in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, 347,582 cases in New 
York, 266,944 cases in California, and 
about 44% thousand cases in other 
states. February 1 stocks of apples basis 
10s, 1,493,181 cases compared with 
2,921,000 cases same date last year. 
Shipments for the season of 2,292,000 
cases were slightly below the 2,316,000 
shipped during the same period last year. 


CHERRIES — There were 981,495 ac- 
tual cases of RSP cherries in canners’ 
hands February 1, 1953, compared with 
1,150,841 cases February 1, 1952, so that 
shipments for the season to date this 
year of 3,123,458 cases were slightly 
below the 3,551,150 cases shipped during 
the same period last year. The bulk of 
the February 1 supplies were held in 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Ohio, where 
637,498 cases were held. New York and 
Pennsylvania held 237,874 cases, while 
Western States held 106,123 cases. 


Of the total - 


BABY FOODS — Baby food canners 
started the year, January 1, with 55,300,- 
000 doz., slightly less than the 57,522,000 
on hand January 1, 1952. The pack dur- 
ing January of 12,525,000 dozens was up 
slightly from the 11,288,000 dozens 
the same month last year, leaving can- 
ners’ February 1 stocks at 54,083,000 
dozens compared with 55,320,000 Febru- 
ary 1, 1952. January shipments for the 
two years were approximately the same, 
13,742,000 dozens in 1953 compared with 
13,490,000 dozens in 1952. 


THE MARKET —In the hustle and 
bustle of the Chicago Conventions, it is 
difficult to get a line on general trends, 
especially because of the many rumors 
that continually make the _ rounds. 
Fresh??? from the crewded corridors of 
the Conrad Hilton, this reporter begs 
your indulgence for another week to 
permit a more careful analysis and to 
further screen out the wheat from the 
chaff. We might say, though, that the 
canners with whom we talked were gen- 
erally firm in their thinking, though 
there were some reports, not unexpected, 
of shading in California tomatoes and 
products, especially. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Lack Of Sales Pressure In Eastern T. toes, 
Growers Prices—Paste Weak, Juice Steadier 
Pea Offerings Not Plentiful—No Relief In 
Beans—Citrus Bullish—Elberta Peaches Re- 
duced — No Adjustment In Clings — Pears 
Unchanged—Cocktail Stabilized—Japanese 
Sardines — Salmon Firm—Tuna Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Weakness in el- 
berta peach prices resulted in a return 
of trade interest to the fruit group. The 
interest was not in the way of buying 
however. The move was largely one 
studying the entire price structure and 
to try to anticipate where the next 
“strike” if any, will develop. There has 
not been any worth while buying of can- 
ned fruits for some time with the bulk 
of the market activity centered on ob- 
taining shipping instructions. Packers 
have been busy making contract deliv- 
eries. The trade is of the opinion that 
new buying is necessary if unsold stocks 
are to be reduced. 


As for other canned foods, there con- 
tinued to be interest in many vegetables 
and also fish. Trade attention is also 
centered in what may develop as food 
interests return to their homes following 
the Chicago conventions. 


There has been some pickup in fish 
demand but the, volume has not been 
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large enough to bring about importnt 
price changes. 


THE OUTLOOK—Unsettlement is an- 
ticipated by some in fruits, unless there 
is a sharp pick up in general buying. 
Of course, there are packs in limited sup- 
ply, but the feeling seems to be that 
peaches, fruit cocktail and mixed fruits 
may undergo price adjustments. 


Firm market positions are expected 
in peas, carrots, spinach, string beans, 
lima beans, and white and sweet pota- 
toes. Short packs and a broad demand 
are factors accounting for this trend. 
As for tomatoes and products, the posi- 
tion is still unsettled, and buyers are 
expecting further concessions. The fish 
markets held well and there are signs of 
broadening trade interest in tuna, sal- 
mon and sardines. 


CITRUS JUICES—The market gen- 
erally is strong and apparently more 
price advances will develop. The last 
U.S.D.A. crop estimate pointing to 
smaller stocks of oranges, and grapefruit 
on trees than last year, combined with 
the increased demand has brought a bull- 
ish situation. There was talk that or- 
anges sold as high as $1.85 per box on 
the tree, which basis was almost out of 
the reach of the canner, especially at the 
offering schedule of $2.50 per dozen, for 
46 0z., f.o.b. 


A leading canner offered new pack 
Valencia orange juice at $1.30 for 2s and 
$2.85 for 46 oz., f.o.b. cannery. 

Grapefruit juice offerings were $2.20 
to $2.25 for 46 oz. and blended at $2.35 
to $2.40, both per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. 


TOMATOES—A little better position 
seems apparent. This applies largely to 
the Eastern markets. The demand is not 
especially heavy, but there is a noticeable 
lack of sales pressure. Early season in- 
dications point to a probable lowering of 
grower prices in New Jersey to a basis 
of $32.00 per ton as against $36.00 per 
ton last year. Pennsylvania canners are 
expected to pay the same price to grow- 
ers as last year of $33.00 per ton. There 
will also likely be no change in the price 
schedule for Colorado and Utah canners, 
where the 1952 paying price to growers 
was approximately $25.00 per ton. No 
price schedules have been made known 
as yet covering both Maryland and Cali- 
fornia. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—A large Cali- 
fornia canner cut the price basis of to- 
mato paste to $5.50 per case 96/6 oz., 
f.o.b. which would bring the spot market 
to the level of $6.25 per case. The gen- 
eral price continued weak and with buy- 
ers disposed to wait out the price moves. 
Tomato juice, however, was steadier with 
fancy New York state held around $2.55 
to $2.60 for 46 oz. and Indiana close to 
$2.40. There is no change in the position 
of puree, with 1.045 Sp.G. f.o.b. Califor- 
nia 2%s again available close to $1.85. 
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PEAS — Offerings are not plentiful. 
There is a fairly good demand and stocks 
continue to decrease. Some New York 
state canners withdrew from the market 
during the week. Fancy sweet peas, f.o.b. 
Pennsylvania points are offered in a 
small way at $8.50 per dozen, for 
straight 4 or 5 sieves. Standard Alas- 
kas, 4 sieves, are also available at $1.20 
for 303s, f.o.b. Wisconsin, while stand- 
ard ungraded 2s, f.o.b. Maryland are 
quoted at $1.35 per dozen. f.o.b. 


STRING BEANS—There is no relief 
in the tight supply position. There is 
plenty of demand, especially for 10s, but 
the quantities available are limited. 
Standard cut ungraded f.o.b. Maryland 
was $1.40 per dozen and sellers would 
not shade this. Fancy 4 sieves cut 303s, 
f.o.b. Wisconsin were priced at $1.65, and 
the 3 sieves, $1.75. The supply position 
in New York state is almost at the ex- 
haustion point. Extra standard 5 sieve 
cut, where available, are quoted inside 
at $1.35, f.o.b. 


ELBERTA PEACHES—A sharp price 
reduction was established by a large 
West Coast canner, which movement was 
apparently forced by the absence of any 
important buying interest and the large 
stocks. The price setback was 80 cents 
a case, halves, 24s, and 30 cents a case 
for the same grade, basis 303s. The 
selling price was $6.70 a case for the 
2%s or $3.85 per dozen and $4.50 per 
case or $2.25 per dozen, for 303s, both 
f.o.b. Northwest cannery shipping point. 

The U. S. pack of freestone peaches 
was substantially larger than in previ- 
ous years. The price reduction was not 
without its good side, however, most can- 
ners feeling that the price was now at- 
tractive and that it may _ stimulate 
buying. 


CLING PEACHES — There has been 
talk of some price adjustment in this 
item, but so far no special moves have 
occurred. It was revealed also that the 
large packers, especially with nationally 
advertised brands were not estimated to 
be carrying any large stocks. Most of 
the business during the Late Fall and the 
Winter months to date has been in the 
way of establishing shipping directions 
and moving material against contracts. 
Fancy yellow cling halves were priced at 
$3.00 for 2's, f.o.b. California, choice 
at $2.70 to $2.75 and standards at $2.50. 


PEARS—No price changes were noted, 
although the general market is somewhat 
unsettled. However, stocks in Califor- 
nia packer hands are not large. Mean- 
while, there is no special demand. For 
2's fancy f.o.b. California shipping cen- 
ters, sellers ask $3.50, choice $3.15 and 
standards $2.80, with Northwest offer- 
ings just a trifle above these. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—The market ap- 
peared to be stabilized around $3.15 to 
$3.25 for 2%s choice f.o.b. California. 
New business was not particularly large, 


with packers engaged largely in shipping 
against existing contracts. 


JAPANESE SARDINES — Offerinys 
developed in this market at $11.90 per 
case, 48/15 oz., 6 to 8 fish to the can, 
ex-warehouse New York, in tomato sauce, 


There was quite some trade interest as 
this move was expected following the 
failure of the West Coast sardine packs 
this season. 

At the moment the offerings were for 
direct shipment at this figure. Samples 
shown here revealed a very good pack. 
It was understood that Japanese export- 
ers have made important sales to the 
Philippines and also to Far Eastern 
countries. These buyers formerly were 
heavy traders in West Coast sardines. 


MAINE SARDINES—A steady mar- 
ket movement occurred. No important 
change in the selling schedule developed, 
however. Most of the larger packer 
offerings were at $7.50 per case, keyless 
quarters, Maine. For small lots, a few 
sellers offered for prompt shipment at a 
slightly lower level. Trade estimates 
were of limited unsold stocks at primary 
points. 


SALMON — The West Coast markets 
ruled firm. A feature of the position 
was the sharp pickup in the demand for 
dietetic salmon, which was offered on 
the basis of $8.50 per case for quarters, 
flat, $13.00 for halves, and $21.00 for 1s 
tall. Pinks were quoted at $20.00 per 
case, f.o.b. West Coast and sellers would 
not shade this. Meanwhile, Alaska reds 
were offered in limited quantities at 
$27.00 for 1s tall and $17.50 for halves. 
Chums held at $16.00 and $9.00 respec- 
tively. The trade is waiting to see what 
the results of the National Salmon week 
sales promotion program, just ended 
were. 


TUNA FISH—A firm market, but one 
without particular change. developed in 
this item. Regulated West Coast fishing 
operations was believed to be certain to 
bring about a stabilized market position. 
Meanwhile, there is a steady demand and 
fancy white meat albacore, as to pack 
and brand, was moving from $14.00 to 
$16.00 per case f.o.b. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Selling On Slow Side—Crop Prospects |e- 
terioriate—Dry Bean Stocks Lower—Elb« sta 
Peaches Reduced, Clings Hold — Cock ‘ail 
Firm—Spinach Pack To Be Held Down — 
Tomatoes Largely Unchanged— 
Poor Fishing. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 26, 195: 


THE SITUATION—Selling continues 
rather on the slow side, with this att» ib- 
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uted largely to the absence of so many 
canners and brokers, who are in atten- 
dance at the trade conventions in Chi- 
cago. But again, reports are quite gen- 
eral of heavy shipments going forward 
against orders already placed. During 
the week, some canners have made slight 
changes downward in prices on Elberta 
freestone peaches to place them more in 
line with other fruits, but no real weak- 
ness seems to be shown. The canned 
fish market is quite strong, with no un- 
wieldy stocks in first hands. Experts 
contend that California sardines will be 
off the market for some time to come. 


CROPS—Cannery fieldmen are report- 
ing to headquarters that crop conditions 
have deteriorated in recent weeks 
throughout California and that prospects 
are not as bright as they were at the 
beginning of the year. At that time, 
rainfall was well above normal, with a 
good pack of snow in the mountains. At 
this writing there has been no rainfall 
in agricultural districts in the past 35 
days, breaking winter records of long 
standing in some parts of the State. 
High temperatures have prevailed and 
apricots are in full bloom in some dis- 
tricts, or two or three weeks earlier than 
usual. Irrigation of some crops has been 
made necessary, also weeks in advance 
of the usual time, increasing grower 
costs. Canners suggest that it is still 


too early to sound an alarm, but the fact 
remains that crop conditions are not 
ecod. 


DRY BEANS—Stocks of dry beans in 
California warehouses decreased 580,170 
tags during January and on February 1 
amounted to 3,028,768 bags, against 
3,978,995 bags a year earlier. Lighter 
holdings were registered by Limas, Small 
Wah.te, Blackeyes and Pinks. There has 
been an especially heavy movement of 
Baby Limas this season. Canners report 
paying $8.45 per hundred pounds for 
Small Whites, $13.25 for Blackeyes and 
$11.30 for Standard Limas. 


PEACHES—A large canner of a na- 
tionally advertised line has announced 
revised prices on two items on its Elber- 
ta freestone peaches of Pacific Northwest 
pack. It is now quoting No. 2% halves 
at $3.35, against a former list of $3.75, 
and No. 303s are now offered at $2.25, or 
a reduction of 15 cents a dozen from the 
former price. This concern reports that. 
sliced Elbertas have been withdrawn, 
holdings having been sold out. 

Some very substantial sales of cling- 
stone peaches have been made since the 
first of the year and there has been little 
cutting of prices even on the part of the 
smaller independents. Most sales of 
fancy halves have been in the range of 
$2.85 to $3.00 for No. 2%s, with choice 


at $2.70 to $2.75. The smaller shelf sizes 
seem difficult to locate. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail is back on 
a firm basis again, after some price cut- 
ting early in the year. Some canners 
have reported especially good sales of 
No. 10s, but no real shortage of this item 
is intimated. Sales of fancy in this size 
seem to hinge around $12.50, with choice 
quoted at $11.65. 


SPINACH — The canning of spinach 
will be getting under way in a few 
weeks, but California operators are plan- 
ning to hold their packs down somewhat. 
They have contracted for less acreage 
than last year and some have advised 
growers that they do not plan to make 
any purchases in the open market. In 
general, prices are being well maintained 
with $1.10 about the bottom on No. 2 
fancy, $1.35 on No. 2% and $4.85 on 
No. 10. Most sales of No. 10s are at a 
higher price, however, reports indicating 
that holdings of this size are quite light. 
In fact, some sales at $5.25 were re- 
ported during the week. 


TOMATOES—The tomato and tomato 
products market remains largely without 
change, with nothing available as yet on 
the results of canners meeting prospec- 
tive buyers at the Chicago gatherings. 
Several canners made the trip in the 
hope that their holdings of tomato prod- 
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ucts might be reduced, along with those 
of standard tomatoes. Standard toma- 
toes have sold here of late at $1.25 for 
No. 303, $1.50 for No. 2, while fancy 
No. 2% have sold for $2.60 and $9.10 
for No. 10. 


SARDINES—The trade is still mull- 
ing over the almost complete failure of 
the 1952-53 sardine season when only 
3,200 tons were landed by California fish- 
ermen, compared with more than 700,000 
tons in the peak 1936-37 season. The take 
for the season recently ended would have 
been considered but a fair day’s catch 
in former years. The catastrophy was 
predicted by biologists more than 10 
years ago and was marked first by fail- 
ures to take the fish in British Columbia 
waters, then in Northern California 
waters and now off the coast of Southern 
California. Many contend that there are 
reasons other than over-fishing for the 
disappearance of the sardine but they 
offer no convincing proof. Remaining 
lots of the small pack of last season, and 
hold-overs from former years, have been 
moving at $9.25 a case. 


MACKEREL — The Pacific mackerel 
industry in California is also at low ebb 
and fishermen are now bringing in the 
less popular jack mackerel. Landings in 
the San Pedro area for the January 1 to 
February 10 period amounted to but 580 
tons, against 1380 tons for the corre- 
sponding period last year. Of this year’s 
catch only 17 tons were Pacific mackerel. 
Pacific mackerel is selling at $8.50 a case, 
with jack priced from $7.75 to $8.00. 
Anchovies in tomato sauce and packed in 
5 oz, tins are moving at $7.75-$8.00 a 
case. 


GUIDE FOR DEPENDABLE 
TOMATO PROFITS IN 1953 


(Continued from Page 8) 


“This I Believe” 
About Tomato Production 


Mr. W. C. Handwerk, Supervisor of 
Extension for Campbell Soup Company 
says—as expressed on the radio program 
—“‘This I Believe”’—a few beliefs as a 
guide to more profitable tomato produc- 
tion, as follows: 

First, I believe that any farmer hav- 
ing a reasonably fertile, well-drained 
soil, and located in the vicinity of a re- 
putable tomato processor can become a 
successful tomato grower. He can make 
it a profitable crop if he follows the rec- 
ommendations of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and the canner’s field- 
men.” 


“T believe that the following produc- 
tion practices can contribute greatly to- 
ward the success of the grower— as in 
all other farming enterprises he should 
decide to become a good tomato grower 
and continue through good and poor 
years. Long-trend studies indicate that 
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tomatoes are no more hazardous from 
the standpoint of yield than are many 
other vegetable crops.” 

“I believe that a tomato grower should 
follow a crop rotation in order to main- 
tain the fertility of his soil and prevent 
the development of serious disease and 
insect problems. Furthermore, that farm- 
ers should make every effort to have 
their soil tested by a reliable laboratory 
before deciding on a certain field for 
tomatoes. Growers can save consider- 
ably by following the recommendations 
based on his soil test. It is an excellent 
blueprint for his fertility practices.” 

“T believe it is important that a grower 
raise more than one variety of tomatoes 
in order to hedge against poor fruit set 
and to spread out the picking season. 
Planting a combination of a determinate 
type such as Improved Garden State and 
an indeterminate type such as Rutgers 
is a good practice. I believe that a 
grower should insist upon good quality 
southern grown plants. They should be 
planted the depth of. their first branches 
as soon as possible after arrival. A 
starter fertilizer should be added to the 
water in the concentration directed by 
the manufacturer and a sufficient quan- 
tity should be added to each plant to use 
at least 12 pounds per acre of dry ma- 
terial.” 

“T believe, under Pennsylvania condi- 
tions, it is important that 300 to 500 
pounds of fertilizer be placed in bands at 
the time of planting or sidedressed im- 
mediately after planting. The remainder 
of the fertilizer can either be broadcast 
and disced, broadcast and plowed before 
planting or sidedressed in later applica- 
tions depending on the soil type.” 


“T believe that on most Pennsylvania 
soils a deep tillage operation shortly 
after planting is important. There are 
a number of relatively inexpensive tools 
which will penetrate the soil to plow 
depth and loosen it so air and moisture 
can enter to provide a completely satis- 
factory medium for plant growth.” 


“TI believe that a thorough spray pro- 
gram is important. This is best illus- 
trated by a demonstration in Lebanon 
County this past year. It was found that 
8 thorough applications of M.E.B. Spray 
increased the yield of tomatoes by 12.3 
tons with an increase in gross receipts of 
$404.68 per acre as compared to an in- 
ferior spray program. Our records show 
a three to five ton per acre increase by 
following a good spray program.” 


“Finally, I believe that good human 
relations between the grower and _ his 
pickers can do much toward harvesting 
an abundance of high quality tomatoes. 
It is the person who picks the fruit who 
determines to a large extent not only the 
quantity but also the quality of tomatoes 
that are finally delivered. Good housing, 
recreational facilites and firm but hu- 
mane treatment of workers can do much 
toward the profitableness of the tomato 
crop.” 
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PANEL DISCUSSIONS FEATURE 
FREEZERS CONVENTION 


All important phases of frozen food 
industry operations will be included in 
subjects of panel meetings and addresses 
which are on the program of the 1953 
National Frozen Food Convention, Chi- 
cago, March 1-4. 


The program arranged by the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers includes a variety of subjects which 
are creating lively discussion in industry 
circles. Among the subjects scheduled 
for consideration at the Convention are 
“Trends in Frozen Food Packaging,” 
“Current Problems in the Cold Packing 
Industry,” “Grading the Tenderness and 
Maturity of Frozen Lima _ Beans,” 
“Frozen Food Transportation Clinic: 
Rates, Costs and Equipment,” and “Cost 
Factors in Frozen Food Production.” An 
added feature this year will be a special 
address to be delivered at the N.A.F.F.P. 
Membership Luncheon by Mr. Edwin L. 
Morris, entitled, “Meeting the Distribu- 
tion Challenge of Frozen Foods.” Mr. 
Morris is a partner of the nationally 
known consulting firm of Booz-Allen & 
Hamilton. 


Panel discussions will be led by out- 
standing industry authorities but full 
audience participation will be encour- 
aged. Interest in these panels is mount- 
ing and there is every indication that 
the N.A.F.F.P. meetings will be of more 
down-to-earth practical value to indi- 
vidual delegates than ever before. The 
subjects on the agenda were based on a 
survey of N.A.F.F.P. members, to assure 
delegates an opportunity to discuss in- 
dustry problems of the greatest possible 
interest. 


The all-important problem of ware- 
housing has not been neglected. The Na- 
tional Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses will sponsor “Operation Zero,” a 
luncheon to be followed by intensive 
round-table discussion of frozen food 
warehousing, to be led by a panel of 
packers, distributors, brokers, and ware- 
housemen. 


Rounding out the Convention program 
are the Industry Cocktail Party, the 
Grand Banquet, and the Industry Lunch- 
eon, to be addressed by Dr. Neal Bow- 
man, of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Dr .Bowman was form- 
erly a Professor of Marketing, and will 
speak on the subject: “Changes and 
Challenges.” 


Also on the busy four day Convention 
program are a number of panels to be 
sponsored by the National Wholesale 
Frozen Food Distributors, Inc. Concur- 
rent regional meetings and breakfasts 
will be held, to discuss frozen food prob- 
lems in various areas of the country. 
Other panels are entitled, “How to Sell 
Frozen Foods,” and “How to Lick Oper- 
ating Costs’—designed to be of particu- 
lar interest to distributors. 
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j A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 
G 380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything ‘“‘Canable”. 
a, AND BUYERS 


would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another” 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 


Stamped in Gold —a famous processor 
. All the newest times and temperatures .. . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
| All the newest and latest products... . temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
4. e Fruits + Vegetables « Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods 
! Soups « Preserves e Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 


Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with tull instructions from the growing through 
ye to the warehouse. .. ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


| 2 Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lge. No. 2........... 3.95-4.00 


3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. _ ere: 1.40 


BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND (Nominally quoted) 


Ex. Std., No. 303 evel 45 
No. 10 8.00 
Fey., Rd., cut, No. 308........ 1.40-1.60 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Wek Be: 1.80 
Odd Lots 
WIsconsIn (Nominally quoted) 
Fey., Wh., 3 sv., Nu. 308............ 2.35 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303......1.75-1.90 
5 sv. 1.55 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 1.45 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303 0 35 
Std., Cut, No. 303 (nom.).......... —~ 
NortHWEstT (Blue Lakes) 
Sold up 
New 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308......1.70-1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.75 
No. 1.60 
No. 1 8.50 
Fey. Pie Wax, 4 sv., No. 308....1.65 
TEXAS 
Fey., Whole, No. 
Ex. Std., Whole, No. 10 
Fey., Cut 1 -90 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 7.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. .......0 
1.17%-1.20 
No. 2 1.271%4-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 
Cut, fey., No. 1.021%4-1.05 
No. 2 1.12%)-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. S08 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
Fey., Diced, No. -95 
No. 10 5.00 
Quartered, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 8/10 ct......... 1.10 
12/15 1.25 
16/20 1.35 
No. 10, 60/80 6.00 
85/100 6.75 
150/175 8.00 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .3038............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fey., Diced, 
1.2216-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
ip Diced No. 1.30 
1.40 
6.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.00 
1.10-1.20 
No. 10 5.00 


CORN— 
East 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 308....1.60-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 308......1.50-1.65 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20-1.30 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o2......... 1.00-1.05 
1.40-1.65 
12 oz. Vac. 1.65 
9.75-10.00 
No. 10 — 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
1.30-1.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 
Co. Gent., Fey., No. 303............. 1.70 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303..........+ 1.35 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 2..... ‘ 
yar Std., 2 sv., No. 10.. 
3 sv., No. = 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808.......0.00000. 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Btd., Uner., No: 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 02. .....c000 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308........ 1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 303.............. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
NortHWEST SWEETS 
Beye, 2 OB, 1.12 
No. 303 1.93% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., 8 02. -80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 1.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.00 
2.25 
No. 10 . 12.00-12.50 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 11.00 
1.40-1.421%4 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.75 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
MipweEst SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 2.00 
Fey.. 8 Sv., NO. SOB 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 3038........0000 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., 5 8v., No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Py Mes BOB 1.50-1.55 
B Bos. BOB 1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.35-1.42%4 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308.......00000 1.35 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 02. .........0 -80- .85 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
Std., 5 sv., No. 308................1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 


Midwest, Fey., No. 308........... 1.27% 
No. 2 1.37%, 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.85 

1.27% 

SPINACH 

90 
No. 368 .... 1.30 
1.35 
No. 2% 
No. 10 6.2 

No. 21% 1.65 
Nominal 

1.8 
4.85-5,.25 

5.50 

SWEET POTATOES 

Md., No. Foy., Sy. 
5 

No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303..........1.50-1.60 
1.60-1.80 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 9.00 

1.05-1.15 
No. 308 ... 3021.35 
No. 2% 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

New York, Fey., No. 2.......sccc0000 2.40 

1.85-1.90 
No. 2% 2.75 

Indiana 

No. 2% 3.15-3.25 

Fey., No. 2 2.10 

1.25 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.15 
1.55-1.60 
No. 2% 2.30-2.45 
No. 10 8.50 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303............ 1.70 
No. 2 2.10 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.70 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

No. 2 1.50-1.65 
1.80-1.95 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

No. 303 —- 
No. 2 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Ind., Ex. Std., 14 oz. gl. ....1.40-1.50 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

No. ..10.00-10.50 

TOMATO PUREE 

Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T........... 1.62% 

No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 303 1.75-1.80 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 

. No. 10 8.75 

Mich., Fey., No. 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 

85-9.00 

Choice, No. 303 2000 45 


APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 
de 11.40 
No. 10 11.24 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 
10.25 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2............ 3.40 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES 
Wader, No. 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Calif, R.A., Fey., No. 2%....3.70-3.75 
Choice, No. 3.50 
Std., No. 2% 3.30 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 or 303 2.25 
No. 2% 
2.5 
Choice, No. 1 
No. 2% 
PEACHES 


8523.00 
-2.70-2.75 
2.50-2.60 
3.35-3.70 


Fey., No. 2%....... 
Choice, No, 214 


PEARS 


N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 O2. 1.37% 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 

No. 2% 3.25-3.35 
No. 10 11.75 

Calif., Fey., No. 2%............8.45-3.60 
Choice, No. 246 3.10-3.25 
Std., No. 21% 2.90 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 

2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........c000 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60) 

JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fla., No. 2 1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 4.50-4.80 

GRAPEFRUIT 

1.00-1.021 
46 oz. 2.20-2.2& 
No. 10 4.30-4.55 

ORANGE 

46 oz, 2.50-2.85 
5.25 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 

TOMATO 

«2,502.75 

Ind., Fey., No. 1.05-1.15 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 

46 oz. .... 2.15-2.35 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 

FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 27.00-30.00 
17.50-18.50 

Medium, Red, No. 1T......... 20.00-21.00 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 
11.00-12.00 

Chums, Tall, No. 1... 16.00-16.50 
\,'s 9.00-10.00 

SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil 7.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 9.25 
TUNA—Per 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s...... 14.50-16. 

Fey., Light Meat, 5.00215,25 
Chunks and Flakes........ "12.00-12.50 
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